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Michael,  B.  N. 


LINCODT 


"Like  Saul  of  old; " 


The  Christian  Conservator 
February  8,  1928. 


Lincoln 

Bertha  Inwood  Michael 

Like  Saul  of  old 
He  stood  a  head  and  shoulders 
Above  the  common  throng: 

He  ever  dared, 
Though  all  men  were  beholders, 
To  strike  at  w^hat  was  wrong. 

No  needed  task, 
However  poor  or  humble. 
He  thought  beneath  his  care; 

He  walked  erect, 
Where  other  men  would  stumble, 
And  burdens  helped  to  bear. 

With  cares  weighed  down. 
And  though  his  heart  was  aching. 
He  still  could  smile  at  fate; 

Patient  v;ith  foes, 
Although  his  heart  was  breaking, 
He  scorned  revenge  or  hate. 

Virtuous  and  strong. 
With  generous  heart  and  tender. 
In  God  he  put  his  trust; 

He  stood  for  right, 
The  poor  found  him  defender 
And  friend  both  true  and  just. 

Like  beacon  light 
That  shines  through  all  the  ages 
So  ever  glows  his  name; 

And  future  years 
On  history's  noble  pages 
Will  glory  add  to  same. 


Mickey  II 


Lincoln 


"^hou  gaunt  and  patient  child  of  God" 


* 


Lincoln 


Thou  gaunt  and  patient  child  of 
God 

Like  Him  whose  humble  footsteps 
trod 

The  Galilean  way— 
Thy  searching  feet  have  struggled 
long 

To  follow  right,  to  vanquish  wrong. 
Like  Him,  a  friend  to  humble  men, 
Forgiving,  kind  and  just.  And  then. 
Remembering  dark  courageous 
years, 

When  doubts  assailed,  hope  con- 
quered fears. 
An  understanding  heart  to  share 
With  Him  whose  cross  was  hard 


o  Rt.c.  iw  


Miller,  F.  Francis 


Ode  to  Lincoln 


"A  statue  tall  in  parks  I  see 


Norrnal  Plans  and  Primary  Instrtictor 
February,  1926, 


I  Ode  to  Lincoln 

By  F.  Frances  Miller 

A  statue  tall  in  parks  I  see 
Of  Lincoln,  in  his  majesty. 
His  head  is  crowned  with  holy  light, 
His  face  with  joy  is  beaming  bright; 
That  hand,  which  holds  a  willing  pen, 
Has  freed  a  race  of  slaving  men. 
That  arm  surrounds  a  million  lives, 
Giving  them  hope,  which  never  dies! 

What  intense  thoughts  those  features 
I  show, 

I  And  sympathy  for  others'  woe ; 

I  Compassion,  too,  with  sweet  caress. 
He  gave,  with  joy,  our  lives  to  bless, 
No  greater  love— the  Master  spake. 
Than  to  give  life  for  others'  sake.  ' 
He  gave  his  life  our  homes  to  cheer, 
Our  hearts  will  hold  his  mem'ry  dear. 

Our   country's    free!     Our  country's 
free ! 

He  broke  the  bands  of  slavery! 
Among  the  countries  of  this  earth. 
We  love  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
The  years  to  come  will  only  show 
The  worth  of  one  all  nations  know 
And  in  the  eternal  Hall  of  Fame 
Hangs  our  beloved  Lincoln's  name. 


MILLER,  I,  H. 


LI:^1C0L1^ 


"What  is  the  magic  of  that  homely 
face?" 


Lincoln 

By  F.  H.  MILLER 
What  is  fhe  magic  of  that  homsly  face? 
Thai  weaves  a  spell  upon  me?  Makes 
me  pause 

'Mid  hurried  tasks,  to  still  the  modden/ng 
pace. 

And  gaze  info  his  eyes,  io  learn  the  cause. 

Those  eyes,  like  smouldering  embers,  half 
concealed 

'Neath  shading  brows,  !n  caverns  deep, 
emit 

The  glow  arising  from  a  soul  revealed 
As  chastened  human  passions,  heaven-lit. 

They  show  me  self-denial  forged  out  of  want; 

Respect  for  women  out  of  mother's  life; 
Deep  sadness  hewn  out  with  her  coffin  gaunt; 

Grim  duties  fitting  him  for  holy  strife. 

Love  sanctified  through  loss  of  sweetheart's 
touch; 

Exalted  justice  gleaned  from  musty  tomes; 
The  joy  of  crippled  rights  freed  from  their 
crutch; 

The  gladness  born  of  giving  slaves  iheir 
homes. 

Crusading  valor  fused  from  nation's  rend/ngj 
A  path  to  heaven  found  in  fond  son'i 
death; 

A  people  led  by  wisdom  humbly  bending; 
A  happy  wit  concealing  bated  breath. 

A  trust  in  God  o'ercoming  human  weakness; 

The  Bible  known  as  we  should  know  it  now 
When  we,  like  him,  must  blast  hell's  cursed 
bleakness. 

And  point  towards  Peace  our  nation's  un- 
scathed prow. 


0. 


Miller  ,  Joaqui  n 


Lincoln 


"The  strength  of  Hercules" 


The  strength  of  Hercules;  'j/V/ 

T'-—'iXat>tn  Miner  . 

X     i-iTo  T  l-nfoln  collection  of  tne  mi^^i 
The  great  western  poet  wote  the  abovefor^mcoln   


Miller,  Joaquin 


Lincoln 

!Phe  strength  of  Hercules' 
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WEEK    BY  WEEK 


LINCOLN  CONCORDANCE  NiSEDED 


Compiled  by  Hebuekt  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


Many  incidents  of  Lincoln's  life  have 
not  been  sufficiently  covered.  But  the 
most  pressing  need  at  the  present  time 
is  a  concordance  to  ansv/er  the  ques- 
tions asked  about  him,  and  particularly 
what  he  said  and  where  he  said  it,  would 
be  the  most  thumbed  book  in  every  Lin- 
coln collection. 

Almost  any  pastor  can  in  ten  minutes 
tell  where  ten  passages  of  Holy  Writ  can 
be  found  but  quite  generally  it  would 
take  him  ten  days  in  any  library  to  locate 
ten  statements  from  Lincoln's  letters  and 
speeches.  The  next  undertaking  should 
be  a  Lincoln  Concordance. 

This  could  be  compiled  by  assigning  a 
speech  or  a  few  pages  of  letters  to  each 
university,  college,  academy,  public  school 
of  the  county  offering  prizes  to  pupils  of 
the  institution  making  the  best  and  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  copy  cover- 
ing the  assignment  given. 

A  corporation  could  be  organized  to 
direct  the  contest  and  when  the  copy  was 
completed  arrange  for  its  publication. 
Who  has  any  ideas  on  the  matter? 

What  was  the  most  noted  short  poem 
on  Lincoln  ? 
L       Unquestionably  it  is  the  following: 


I  have  the  original  manuscript. 

It  was  written  for  my  collection  by 
the  versatile  California  poet.  His  family 
say  it  has  not  appeared  in  his  published 
works. 


Lincoln 

The  strength  of  Hercules, 
The  sense  of  Socraties. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


%ller,  Hae  Carolyn        TO  A  PORIRAIT  0¥  LIIJCOLN       "Beho/lding  there  your 

sad,  good  fac^-" 


To  A  Pdrtralt  OfTIlncbln. 

■  Beholding  there  your  sad,  ^ood  fac*— 
The  deep  and  comprehending  eyes, 
A  brow  revealing  mentat  grace 

And  countenance  grown  human-wise—  .  ■ 
One  thinks  'twould  not  have  been  your 

To  give  your  picture  mural  spacei 

All  whimsical  you'd  doubtless  say:  ,. 
"Whose  is  that  sad  and  homely  face? 

But  reverence  in  beholders'  gla?<f'„„ 
The  eager  children's  eyes  that  scan 

And  catch  that  mien  of  strange  romance 
Speak    softly    thus:     "Our  greatest 
than!"  . 

With  such  frankincense  any  art  , 
Must    seem    worth   while;  inspiring 

Kach  Touthful,  palpitating  heart— 
Our  future  hope  and  nation's  corel 

Rue  Carolyn  Miller. 
Baltimore,  Feb.  10. 


Des  Moines  Register,  Feb.  12,  I967 


1 


George  Mills 

Register  reporter  George  Mills,  a  poet 
at  heart,  was  inspired  to  produce  this 
ballad  after  viewing  the  Lincoln-and-Tad 
monument  on  the  Statehouse  grounds  dur- 
ing the  winter's  first  heavy  snowstorm. 


Come  In,  Abe 

On  the  hill  sits  a  man, 

His  boy  by  his  side, 
They're  reading  a  book 

That's  12  inches  wide, 

Ab-ra-  ham  Lin  -  coin, 
Out  there  in  the  snow! 

Come  in  where  it's  warm, 
It's  starting  to  blow. 

Old  Abe  is  intent, 

There's  nowhere  a  sound, 
Young  Tad  is  so  still 

Up  high  off  the  ground. 

Ab-ra-  ham  Lin  -  coin, 
Out  there  in  the  cold! 

It's  cozy  indoors, 
A  coffee  we'll  hold. 

Tad's  head  is  all  white. 
There's  chill  in  his  face; 

He  doesn't  complain. 
Little  boys  know  their  place. 

Ab-ra-  ham  Lin  -  coin, 
There's  ice  in  that  wind! 

Why  wait  there  and  freeze? 
You  are  an  old  friend. 

In  summertime  last 

They  stayed  in  the  rain. 
They  read  on  and  on 

'Mid  thunder's  refrain. 

Ab-ra-  ham  Lin  -  coin, 

The  blizzard  is  here! 
The  fireplace  glows, 

Come,  share  our  good  cheer. 

The  rain  from  the  sky 
And  the  rays  of  the  sun 

Are  kinder  to  them 

Than  winter's  rough  run. 

Ab-ra-  ham  Lin  -  coin. 
Out  there  in  the  storm! 

Your  joints  must  be  stiff 
From  sitting  so  long. 

But  they  didn't  hear 

As  we  should  have  known, 
Old  Abe  and  his  youngster 

Are  just  made  of  stone. 

Ab-ra -ham  Lin -coin, 
Out  there  in  the  snow! 

Come  in  where  it's  warm. 
It's  starting  to  blow. 


LINCOLN 

By  ERNEST  GOODWIN  MONIGLE 


Great  heart,  you  knew  the  struggle  of  despair, 
You  knew  the  travail  of  penury's  road, 
Yet  with  shining  face  undaunted  you  pressed  on 
To  bravely  bear  a  Nation's  ponderous  load. 

Great  soul,  you  knew  an  anguished  Country's  moan, 
You  saw  a  land  of  beauty  torn  in  twain. 
The  cup  was  bitter  that  your  firm  hand  held — 
A  cup  brimmed  o'er  with  heartache  and  with  pain. 


Great  mind,  our  eyes  now  see  your  aim— 
You  stand  now  in  your  strength  revealed; 
And  in  immortal  place  where  now  you  dwell. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  blazoned  on  your  shield. 


Monroe,  Harriet;f 


Hancy  Hants 


"Prairie  child,  brief  as  dww  -Jl 


National  Ma^a^ine 
March,  IS?7 , 


NANCY  HANKS   By  Harriet  Monroe 


DRAIRIE  Child, 
^    Brief  as  dew, 
^Miat  winds  of  wonder 
Nourished  yon? 

Rolling  plain 

Of  billowy  green. 

Fair  horizons, 
Blue,  serene. 


Lofty  skies 

The  slow  clouds  climb, 
AYhere  burning  stars 

Beat  out  the  time. 

These,  and  the  dreams 
Of  fathers  bold. 

Baffled  longings 
Hopes  untold. 

To  you  at  last 

Our  praise,  our  tears. 
Love  and  a  song 

Through  the  nation's  years. 


Gave  to  you 

A  heart  of  fire. 
Love  like  waters. 

Brave  desire. 


Ah,  when  youth's  rapture 

Went  out  in  pain. 
And  all  seemed  over. 

Was  all  in  vain? 

Mother  of  Lincoln, 
Our  tears,  our  praise; 

A  battle-flag 

And  the  victor's  bays! 

— The  Poets'  Lincoln 


O  soul  obscure, 

Whose  wings  life  boimd, 
And  soft  death  folded 

Under  the  ground. 

Wilding  lady. 

Still  and  true. 
Who  gave  us  Lincoln 
And  never  knew: 


{See  page  289) 


Monroe,  Harriet 


NANCY  HANKS 


"Prairie  child 


NANCY  HANKS 


BY  HARRIET  MONROE 


PRAIRIE  child, 
Brief  as  dew, 
What  winds  of  wonder 
Nourished  you  ? 

Rolling  plains 

Of  billowy  green, 
Far  horizons, 

Blue,  serene ; 

Lofty  skies 

The  slow  clouds  climb, 
Where  burning  stars 

Beat  out  the  time. 

These,  and  the  dreams 

Of  fathers  bold. 
Baffled  longings, 

Hopes  untold,  ■ 

Gave  to  you 

A  heart  of  fire. 
Love  like  deep  waters. 

Brave  desire. 


Ah,  when  youth's  rapture 

Went  out  in  pain, 
And  all  seemed  over. 

Was  all  in  vain  ? 

O  soul  obscure. 

Whose  wings  life  bound. 
And  soft  death  folded 

Under  the  ground ; 

Wilding  lady. 

Still  and  true, 
Who  gave  us  Lincoln 

And  never  knew; 

To  you  at  last 

Our  praise,  our  tears. 
Love  and  a  song 

Through  the  nation's  years! 

Mother  of  Lincoln, 
Our  tears,  our  praise; 

A  battle-flag 

And  the  victor's  bays! 


Monroe,  Harriet 


-iI4.T0Y  TUCTKS         "Pi-airi©  caild,  -  Brief  as  dev;." 

Hanks 


Nancy 

By  Harriet  Monroe,  in  "  You  and  I  " 


Prairie  child, 

Brief  as  dew, 
What  winds  of  wonder 

Nourished  you? 

Rolling  plains 

Of  billowy  green, 
For  horizons. 

Blue,  serene ; 

Lofty  skies 

The  slow  clouds  climb, 
Where  burning  stars 

Beat  out  the  time  : 

These,  and  the  dreams 

Of  fathers  bold. 
Baffled  longings, 

Hopes  untold. 

Gave  to  you 

A  heart  of  fire. 
Love  like  deep  waters. 

Brave  desire. 

Ah,  when  youth's  raptures 

Went  out  in  pain. 
And  all  seemed  over, 
.    Was  all  iu  vain? 

O  soul  obscure. 

Whose  wings  life  bound, 
And  soft  death  folded 

Under  the  ground  ; 

Wilding  lady. 

Still  and  true. 
Who  gave  us  Lincoln 

And  never  knew  : 

To  you  at  last 

Our  praise,  our  tears. 
Love  and  a  song 

Through  the  nation's  years  ! 

Mother  of  Lincoln, 
Our  tears,  our  praise  ; 

A  battle-flag 

And  the  victor's  bays  ! 


Monroe,  Harriet 


NAITCY  HAWKS 


"Prairie  child.  Brief  as  dew," 


'  ^  NANCY  HANKS 


1 


By  Harriet  Monroe 

Prairie  ciiild, 

Brief  as  dew, 
Wiiat  winds  of  wonder 

Nourislied  you? 

Rolling  plains 

Of  billowy  green, 
Far  horizons. 

Blue,  serene; 

Lofty  skies 

The  slow  clouds  climb, 
Where  burning  stars 

Beat  out  tlie  time: 

These,  and  the  dreams 

Of  fathers  bold, 
Baffled  longings, 

Hopes  untold. 

Gave  to  you 

A  heart  of  fire, 
Love  Uke  deep  waters, 

Brave  desire. 

Ah,  when  youth's  rapture 

Went  out  in  pain. 
And  all  seemed  over. 

Was  all  in  vain? 

O  soul  obscure. 

Whose  wings  life  bound. 
Arid  soft  death  folded 

Under  the  ground ; 

Wilding  lady. 

Still  and  true, 
Who  gave  us  Lincoln 

And  never  knew : 

To  you  at  last 

Our  praise,  our  tears, 
Ijove  and  a  song 

Tlu-ough  the  nation's  years  I 

Mother  of  Lincoln, 
Our  tears,  our  praise; 

A  battle-flag 

And  the  victor's  bays! 


Monroe,  Harriett 


Lincoln 


"And  lol  leadii^  a  blessed  host  » 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Born  Feb.  12,  1809 


"/  am  not  bound  to  win, ■hut  I  am  bound  to  be  true. 
I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up 
to  ■what  light  I  have.  I  must  stand  with  anybody  that 
stands  right;  stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part 
with  him  when  he  goeS  wrong." — Abraham  L,incoln. 


LINCOLN 

By  Harriet  Monroe,  from  the  Commemoration  Ode 
read  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

And,  lot  leading  a  blessed  host  comes  one 

Who  held  a  warring  nation  in  his  heart; 

Who  knew  love's  agony,  but  had  no  part 
In  love's  delight;  whose  mighty  task  was  done 
Through  blood  and  tears  that  we  might  walk  in  joy, 
And  this  day's  rapture  own  no  sad  alloy. 
Around  him  heirs  of  bliss,  whose  bright  brows  wear 
Palm-leaves  amid  their  laurels  ever  fair. 

Gaily  they  come,  as  through  the  drum 
Beat  out  the  call  their  glad  hearts  knew  so  well : 

Brothers  once  more,  dear  as  of  yore, 
Who  in  a  noble  conflict  nobly  fell. 
Their  blood  washed  pure  you  banner  in  the  sky, 
And  quenthed  the  brands  laid  'neath  these  arches 
high — 

The  brave  who,  having  fought,  can  never  die. 


Montague,  J,  B.                           Not  So  Easy  "14y  father  was  certain  that  Lincoln 

-     "became 

More  Truth  Than  Poetry 

 By  James  J.  Montague  

NOT  so  EASY 

My  father  was  certain  that  Lincoln  became 

As  wise  and  great  as  he  did, 
And  filled  all  the  world  with  the  sound  of  his  fame 

Because  he  split  rails  as  a  kid. 
And  so  I  was  given  a  wedge  and  an  axe 

And  told  to  go  out  and  make  good, 
From  dawn  "until  darkness,  by  cleaving  great  stacks 

Of  tough  fibred  hickory  wood.  ! 
The  rails  that  I  split  fenced  a  ten-acre  lot;  ; 
But  a  set  of  lame  muscles  was  all  that  I  got. 

That  the  law  books  the  secrets  of  statecraft  contained 

My  mother  devoutly  believed — 
The  secrets  by  which  the^reat  President  gained 

The  splendid  success  he  achieved. 
So  I  waded  through  Blackstone  and  Parsons  on  Torts, 

I  studied  McShorter  on  Pleas. 
I  memorized  all  the  Kentucky  Reports 

And  Justice  O'Chesty's  decrees. 
But,  a  seventh  rate  lawyer,  unknown  to  renown, 
I  wore  out  my  life  in  a  seventh  rate  town. 

I  used  to  believe  that  by  toiling  all  day  ! 

And  reading  all  night  by  the  fire,  j 
Our  masterful  statesmen  were  set  on  their  way 

To  the  goals  of  ambitious  desire. 
I  thought  that  we  all,  If  our  st9,rt  was  the  same. 

By  wisely  employing  our  time. 
To  the  raidant  heights  of  unperishing  fame 

Might  swiftly  and  easily  climb. 
But  I've  labored  through  years  that  were  many  and 
long, 

'And  I'm  forced  to    ar^         these    conclusions    were  i 
wrong.  ! 


Moody,  Lev/is  N. 


Lincoln 


His  father,  princely  forest 
of  the  West" 


Lincoln 

Lewis  N.  Moody 

HIS  father,  princely  forest  of  the  West, 
His  mother,  virgin  soil,  till  then  untrod ; 
Derived  he  strength  from  that  fond  mother's 
breast. 

While  through  the  pine  trees  breathed  the 
voice  of  God. 

His  childhood  playmates,  every  beast  and  bird, 
Whose  home  was  in  the  forest  where  he 
dwelt ; 

In  each  low  call  a  friendly  voice  he  heard  ; 
When  these  were  near,  a  friendly  presence 
felt. 

His  early  school,  a  clearing  in  the  wood, 

O'erarched  by  day  by  heaven's  blue  dome  of 
light. 

In    which    a    low-roofed,    rough-hewn  cabin 
stood ; 

On  which  a  million  stars  looked  down  at 
night. 

His  high  school  was  a  flatbbat,  fully  manned, 
Which  drifted  with  the  current  toward  the 
sea. 

Athletic  sport  he  found,  as,  ax  in  hand. 

He  brought  to  earth  full  many  a  giant  tree. 

His  university,  a  village  store. 

Surveyors'  camps,  the  cabin  of  a  friend ; 
llts  president,  the  man  who,  at  his  door, 
j     Met  Lincoln  with  much  needed  books  to  lend. 

Thus  did  the  King  of  Heaven  together  blend 
The   strength   of   prairie,   forest,   hill,  and 
stream. 

To  build  a  man,  who,  ere  his  life  should  end. 
By  deeds  would  show  his  great  Creator's 
dream. 

A  man  who,  when  the  mighty  ship  of  state 
Lay  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  sin  and 
shame, 

Rebuilt  the  craft;  and  ere  it  was  too  late, 
He  launched  a  Union,  worthy  of  the  name. 

He,  in  his  bleeding  nation's  darkest  night, 
With  mighty  pen,  a  race  of  slaves  made  free. 

And  wrote  a  martyr's  name  upon  a  height, 
I     Which,  through  the  ages,  all  the  world  shall 
!  see. 


BL  AKESL  EE 


Mooney,  Charles 


AlDrahain  Lincoln 


"Abraliara  Lincoln  was 
a  man  with  fear" 


ABRAHAMJLINCOLN 

By  Charles  Mooney,  Agei  13,  2/,  May- 
wood  Street,  Worcester 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  man  with  fear 
^"'ckly  hear 
tt!^\^^  was  making  different  laws 
Up  sprang  the  Civil  War. 

The  people  in  the  South 

Were  fighting  it  out 
Trying  to  bring  their  slaves  North 

clX  ^'■'^^  ^" 

Lincoln  tried  to  stop  the  war 

Thev  hiri  ^"'h^  "^"fl?  that 
aL  ft^."^^'^^       their  minds 

Ana  thaT.  mas  oil  +VioT.„  i_ 


And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

o  the  war  begsn 
Between  the  North  and  the  Soutl 
he  boys  from  the  North  gave  t 

battle  galore 
And  soon  the  South  said,  "We  wlUi 

fight  no  more."  win 


Uoore,  Clarence  Do-aglas 


LZITCOLEr 


"A  man  was  he  in  fullness 


LINCOLN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal. 
A  man  was  he  in  fullness  of  the  soul, 
Rare  model  of  his  Maker's  surest 
hand, 

Humblest  of  birth,  yet  fashioned  to 

command, 
Through    gentte    firmness,  mortals' 

master  role. 
The  bourne  of  human  freedom  was 

his  goal, 

Which    faithfuly   he    gained,  and 

made  to  stand 
Union  and  sisterhood,  by  which  our 

land 

Has  wrought  of  many  one.  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

God  mixed  His  lowly  dust  with  grains 

of  gold-,  , 
And  creature  made  with  will  to  say, 
"I  can"; 

Made  him  most  pure,  though  not  of 

angel  mold, 
Since  who  must  wield  His  scepter 

in  the  van 
With   fearless   valor  must  be  godly 

bold: 

So,  in  His  image   best,   He  made 

him  man. 
CLARENCE  DOUGLAS  MOORE 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  X  iv  -  v-j 


1  \\"  > 


FATHK»    ABKAHAIM:,  WE 
nrRBDXNCi  OlTIt  PAY. 


AKE 


If  I  wore  a  poet,  I've  :iu8t  been  a  thinkin', 
I'd  write  a  few,  lines  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I'rt  write  in  a  hurry,  i'd  have  no  delay, 
I'd  tell  him  for  one  1  was  needing  my  pay. 

I'd  toll  him  I  really  thought  It  a  shame, 
Not  knowing  for  certain  that  he  is  to  blame. 
That  soldiers  should  labor  from  home  far 
away. 

Without  any  prospect  of  getting  their  pay. 

I'd  certainly  ask  him  if  he  thought  it  right 
That  men  should  dig  ditches,  build  breast- 
works, and  light, 
Tn  all  kinds  of  weather  exposed  night  and  day, 
For  six  months  and  over,  without  any  pay. 

There's  something  wrong  somewhere,  but 

where  I  know  not, 
Unless  Mr,  Lincoln  has  lately  forgot 
To  see  that  the  Eagle  is  fed  every  day, 
As  Mr.  Chase  did,  when  we  all  got  our  pay. 

But  I've  heard  people  saying  that  Salmon  P . 
Chase 

In  many  respects  was  a  pretty  hard  case: 
But  there's  one  thing  for  Salmon  the  soldiers 
can  say, 

1  When  he  fed  the  Eagle  we  all  got  our  pay. 

{  Mr.  Fessenden's  honest  the  people  all  say. 
And  the  greenbacks  are  coming  at  no  distant 
day ; 

But  that's  . fteen  the  talk  for  the  last  sixty 
1  days, 

[  In  different  language  and  various  ways. 

i  We  left  Baton  Kouge  on  the  last  of  July, 
With  not  much  to  eat  nor  the  wherewith  to 
buy. 

Our  officers  told  us  we  need  nave  no  fears, 
For  we'd  all  get  our  pay  when  we  got  to  Al- 
giers. 

To  Algiers  we  came,  to  the  old  camping 
ground. 

But  not  a  paymaster  was  there  to  be  fonnd, 
From  Algiers  they  sent  us  to  old  Mobile  Bay; 
Where  we  worked  hard,  fought  hard,  and  yet 
got  no  pay. 

From  there  to  Morganza  they  sent  us  with 
speed. 

Supposing  that  Lawlerour  forces  might  need. 
As  the  rebel  Dick  Taylor  was  threat'ning  a 
raid. 

Not  seeming-to  care  if  we  never  got  paid. 

Next  came  an  order  for  us  to  report 

At  N  e  w  Orleans  city,  which  seemed  to  us  sport ; 

But  to  go  to  the  city  all  winter  to  stay. 

Is  a  troublesome  business  without  any  pay. 

However  we're  camped  in  the  Lower  Levee 
Press, 

Good  quarters  tor  sleeping  I'm  glad  to  con- 
fess; 

We've  been  in  this  city  just  forty-two  days, 
Here's  paymasters  plenty  but  none  here  that 
pays. 

It's  awful  to  think  of  the  troublesome  scenes 
We  are  called  to  pass  through  while  here  in 
Orleans; 

I'd  rather  go  northward  forever  to  stay, 
Than  to  be  In  the  city  without  any  pay. 

Eight  close  by  our  camp  is  the  -'Dixie  Ex- 
change," 

If  we  just  had  the  greenbacks  we'd  shortly 
arrange 

To  have  a  fine  supper  this  evening  at  eight. 
For  he  sells  the  best  oysters  that  are  soZd  in 
the  State. 

There's  our  friend,  Mr.  Gettel,  so  clever  and 
large, 

Only  five  cents  a  glass  for  his  beer  he  does 
charge; 

Some  three  or  four  kegs  he  can  sell  in  a  day, 
But  he'd  soil  twice  as  much  if  the  boys  had 
their  pay. 

To  our  camp  come  the  ladies,  the  young  and 
the  old, 

Some  handsome,  some  homely,  some  bashful, 
some  bold; 

Their  baskets  well  filled  with  the  nicest  Of 
pies. 

And  sweet-cakes  abundant  which  dazzle  our 
eyes, 

They'll  smilingly  say  to  us,  '^Boys  come  and 
Duy, 

For  a  dime  we  will  sell  you  a  nice  apple-pie;  ( 
Here's  baked  sweet  potatoes  that  never  was 
■,  beat, 

You  can  have  for  a  quarter  Just  all  you  can 
oat. 

"And  hero's  some  fried  sausage,  now  Just 
only  think, 

I'll  soil  them  quite  cheap,  only  five  cents  a 
link; 

Have  some  for  your  breakfast,  they  yet  are 

quite  warm, 
I'm  sure  twentv  cents  worth  would  do  you  no 

harm. 


"And  see  these  mash'd  'taters,  how  good  they 
do  look, 

They're  got  up  In  style  by  a  number  one  cook. 
With  beefsteak  and  gravy  how  good  they 
would  be. 

For  breakfast  or  dinner,  or  even  for  tea. " 

And,  to  add  to  our  trouble,  just  see  those 
nice  girls, 

Their  rosy  red  cheeks  and  their  rich  glossy 
curls. 

Saying,  "Come  buy  these  oranges,  boys  now' 8 
your  time. 

One  for  five  cents,  boys,  or  throe  for  a  dime." 

We  look  at  those  baskets,  so  full  and  so  larire 
charge'';  """"^  ^'^■^^  "^^"^  one'sudden 
^"^^rightl"^'"""*''^''''^'"^*^'  "  ^ould'ntbe 
*%ht.^*^'  ^""^  ^"^'^  ^Ish  to 

^"■"""wlth  a  sigh^''*'     refreshments  we  turn 

inrt* fT,'!n'+g      only  had  money  to  buy: 
And  to  all  their  kind  offers  we  only  can  sav 
There's  no  use  In  talking  uuliss  we  had  pay.  I 


But  some  have  adopted  the  following  plan. 
They'll  trade  off  their  clothing  whenever  they 
can, 

Not  thinking  it  prudent  to  get  up  a  raid. 
At  least  while  they  have  any  clothing  to 
trade. 

See,  there  goes  a  lad  with  a  nice  pair  of  pants 
To  trade  to  those  ladies  for  something  he 
wants; 

"Here,  ladles,  how  much  for  these  pants  will 
you  give. 

There's  not  a  break  in  them  as  true  as  I  live." 

With  a  very  few  words  soon  a  bargain  they 
mako. 

One  orange,  two  apples,  three  pies  and  one 
cake 

Is  as  much  for  the  pants  as  they're  willing  to 
pay; 

He  takes  it  with  dleasure  and  soon  gets  away. 

Another  comes  up  with  a  pretty  blue  shirt. 
He  says  it's  been  worn  some,  but  not  worn  to 
hurt. 

He's  willing  to  take  for  his  shirt  all  so  blue, 
A  cake  or  a  pie  or  an  orange  or  two. 

And  yonder  goes  one  with  a  government 

blouse- 
He's  trying  to  trade  it  for  sausage  or  souse, 
Or  apples  that' s  mellow,  or  oranges  sweet, 

Or'anything  else  that  a  soldier  can  eat. 

And  yonder's  a  chap  with  a  brown  pair  of 

socks, 

He  gets  through  the  crowd  just  as  sly  as  a 
fox; 

He  goes  to  the  gal  with  the  darkest  blue  eye, 
And  to  her  trades  his  socks  for  a  small  apple- 
pie. 

But  yonder  is  one  in  the  midst  of  the  racket— 
In  his  hands  he  is  holding  an  eight  dollar 

jacket; 

To  trade  for  potatoes  is  now  his  intent. 
He's  offered  a  dime's  worth— and  the  jacket 
went. 

Now,  what  I've  related  is  verily  true, 

When  the  boys  are  quite  hungry  what  else 

can  they  do? 
To  our  friends  now  at  home  this  may  seem 

rather  strange, 
But  it  wouldn't  be  so  if  the  boys  had  the 

change. 

As  to,  government  rations,  I'd  rather  keep 
f  still. 

Yet  there's  lots  of  the  soldiers  that  don't  ge 
their  fill. 

However,  'twill  not  be  amiss  here  to  state. 
They  issue  for  ten  days  what  just  lasts  us 
eight. 

Another  great  trouble  right  here  I'll  repeat, 
We'll  try  to  make  out  as  for  something  to 

eat; 

But  the  General  inspector  is  what  we  most 
drei.d , 

To  the  boys  he's  a  terror  when  he  shows  his 
head. 

He'll  come  in  the  morning,  sometimes  before 
nine; 

He'll  give  us  ten  minutes  to  fall  into  line; 
The  order  is  given  and  now  comes  the  rush, 
For  the  flghtin^i'  utensils,  and  blacking  and 
I  brush. 

I    Then  soon  he  proceeds  to  inspection  of 
I  Kur.s, 
With  a  glance  and  a  frown  as  past  tnem  he 
runs. 

And  woe  to  that  man  if  he  chance  to  espy. 
On  lock,  stock,  or  barrel,  the  speck  of  a  fly. 

He  looks  at  our  shoes,  too,  but  nothing  is 
said. 

But  we  know  from  his  actions  he  thinks 

they're  too  red; 
Inspection  of  pockets  would  tell  him  what's 

lacking. 

We  Uaven't  the  greenbacks  to  purchase  the 
blacking. 

But  there's  one  thing  right  here  I  believe  I 

will  mention- 
To  look  neat  and  tidy  It  is  our  intention; 
But  how  m  the  world  can  wo  buy  paper  col- 
lars, 

Unless  the  paymaster  would  bring  u*  the 
dollars. 

I'd  say,  Mr,  Lincoln,  to  avoid  a  disaster. 
Please  send  us  the  jewel  that's  called  the  pay- 
master, 

And  right  in  this  city  we're  willing  to  slay. 
For  all  that  we're  laok'lug  is  just  six  montbs 
pay. 

Mr.  FoHsonden  saya,  in  his  financial  letter. 
Thai  th(- health  of  the  Eagle  has  never  been 
belter. 

That  I  he  7-1)0  bonds  are  solving  the  question. 
As  to  what's  been  the  cause  of  the  bird's  In- 
digestion. 


MOORSS,  C.  W.  WHAT  LINCOLN  SaID  "The  lives  of  great  men,  it  is  true" 


Rhymes  and  Ripples 


WHAT  LINCOLN  SAID 

The  clerk  of  the  court  tells  how  he  was 
once  fined  for  laughing  out  in  the  midst 
of  a  trial:  "Lincoln  had  just  come  in,  and 
leaning  over  my  desk  had  told  me  a  story 
so  irresistibly  funny  that  I  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh.  Judge  Davis  called  me  to 
order,  sternly:  'This  must  be  stopped! 
Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  constantly  disturb- 
ing this  court  with  your  stories.  Mr. 
Clerk,  you  may  fine  yourself  five  dollars 
for  your  disturbance."  I  apologized,  but 
told  the  Judge  the  story  was  worth  the 
money.  A  few  minutes  later  he  called 
me  to  him  'What  was  that  story  Lincoln 
told  you?'  he  asked.  I  told  him,  and  he 
laughed  aloud  in  spite  of  himself.  'You 
need  not  pay  that  fine,'  he  said." 
—"The  Life,  etc.,"  by  C.  W.  Moores. 

The  lives  of  great  men  (it  is  true. 

As  once  the  poet  said)  remind  us 
Of  prints  upon  Time's  sands  we, 
too. 

May  leave  hehind  us. 

Deeds  great  and  good  and  glorious, 
As    Lincoln's    were — there's  no 
denying — 

Teach  lessons  that  must  he  to  us 
Most  edifying. 

His  living  voice  is  with  us  yet. 
It  counsels  us  and  cheers  and 
blesses — 

Oh,  what  a  clarion  call  his  "Get- 
tysburg Address"  is! 

We  prise  the  solemn  words  that 
show 

His  depth    of    soul,  his  mind's 
acumen; 

We  love  his  jests  that  make  him, 
oh. 

So  quaintly  human. 

So,  since  we  crave  a  full  leport 
Of  any  tale  a  man  coi.imences. 

We  can't  forgive  that  clerk  of  court 
His  reticences. 

He  might  have  had  he  wit  to  he 
The  perfect  scribe — O!  rara  avis! — 

And  tell  what  Lincoln  said,  that  he 
Retold  Judge  Davis... 

Come  hack,  dear  Ahe!  A  glorious 
ghost! 

Revive  for  us  that  courtroom's 
mirthday, 
While  we  sit  'round  and  play  the 
host 

On  this  your  birthday. 

Come  back,  dear  Abe!  O  glorious 
blest; 

Make  merry  with  your  modern 
'  scholars! 
We,  too,  would  pay  to  hear  that  jest, 
At  least  five  dollars. 

*  *  * 

The  complete  title  of  this  Lincoln 
book,  by  the  late  Charles  W.  Moores, 
of  Indianapolis,  is  "The  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  Boys  and  Girls." 
The  first  edition  bears  date  of  1909. 
We  thought  then,  and  still  think,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  --f  the  short  biog- 
raphies. 

•  •  • 


MOORES,  C.  W. 


WHAT  DID  LINCOLN  SAY      "Abe' a  Itvlng  voice  is  with  yet" 


Rhymes  and  Ripples 

WHAT  DID  LINCOLN  SAY? 

The  clerk  of  the  court  tells  how  he 
was  once  fined  for  laughing  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  trial:  "Lincoln  had  just 
come  in,  and  had'"  told  me  a  story  so 
Irresistibly  funny  that  I  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh.  Judge  Davis  called  me  to 
order  sternly:  "This  must  be  stopped! 
Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  constantly  dis- 
turbing this  court  with  your  stories. 
Mr.  Clerk,  you  may  fine  yourself  five 
dollars  for  your  disturbance.'  I  apolo- 
gized, but  told  the  Judge  the  story 
was  worth  the  money.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  called  me  to  him.  'What 
was  that  story  Lincoln  told  you?  he 
asked.  I  told  him,  and  he  laughed 
aloud  in  spite  of  himself.  'You  need 
not   pay   that  fine,'  "   he  said. 

— Life  of  Lincoln,  by  C.  W.  Moores. 

Abe's  living  voice  is  with  us  yet, 
It   counsels   us   and  cheers  and 
blesses — 

Oh,  what  a  clarion  call  his  "Get- 
tysburg Address"  is! 

We  prise  the  solemn  words  that  show 
His  depth  of  soul,  his  mind's  acu- 
men; 

We  love  his  jests  that  make  him,  oh. 
So  quaintly  human. 

So,  since  we  crave  a  full  report 
Of  any  tale  a  man  commences. 

We  can't  forgive  that  Clerk  of  Court 
His  reticences. 

He  might  have  had  the  wit  to  be 

The  perfect  scribe — 0!  rara  avis! — 
And  tell  what  Lincoln  said,  that  he 
^  Retold  Judge  Davis  .  .  . 

Come  back,  dear  Abe!  O,  glorious 
ghost! 

Revive  for   us   that  courtroom's 
mirthday, 
While  we  sit  round  and  play  the  host 
On  this  your  birthday. 

Come  back,  dear  Abe!  from  regions 
blest. 

Make  merry  with  your  modern 
scholars! 

We,  too,  would  pay,  to  hear  that  jest. 
At  least  five  dollars. 

•    •  • 

Alas!  alas!  that  jovial  jape  is  de- 
nied to  us,  because  American  letters 
— though  the  States  were  otherwise 
free — ^were  still  thrall  to  mid-Vic- 
torian inhibitions.  Lincoln  may  have 
been  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  but  there 
was  nothing  nasty  in  any  of  his 
stories.  In  these  days,  when  novels 
redolent  of  rotten  stuff  are  hailed  as 
best-sellers,  it  might  be  refreshing  to 
learn  how  comparatively  harmless 
this  Lincoln  lapse  really  was. 


Moores,   G.  V/.     WKkT  DID  LI1\TG0LN  SAY?       "Abe's  living  voice  is  -with  us  yet" 
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Rhymes  and  Ripples 

WHAT  DID  LINCOLN  SAY? 
The  clerk  of  the  court  tells  how  he 
was  once  fined  for  laughing  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  trial:    "Lincoln  had  just 
come  in,  and  had  told  me  a  story  so 
rreslstibly  funny  that  I  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh.    Judge  Davis  called  me  to 
order  sternly:  'This  must  be  stopped! 
Mr.  Lmcoln,   you  are  constantly  dis- 
turbing this  court  with  your  stories, 
Mr   Clerk,  you  may  fine  yourself  five 
dollars  for  your  disturbance.'    I  apolo- 
gized, but  told  the  Judge  the  story 
was  worth  the  money.    A  few  minutes 
later  he  called   me   to   him.  'What 
was  that  story  Lincoln  told  you?  he 
asked.     I  told  him,  and   he  laughed 
aloud  in  spite  of  himself.    'You  need 
not  pay  that  fine,' "  he  said. 
—Life  of  Lincoln,  by  C.  W.  Moores. 
Abe's  living  voice  is  with  us  yet, 
It  counsels   us   and  cheers  and 
blesses — 
Oh,  what  a  clarion  call  Ms  "Get- 
tysburg Address"  is! 

We  prize  the  solemn  words  that  show 
His  depth  of  soul,  his  mind's  acu- 
men; 

We  love  his  jests  that  make  him,  oh. 

So  quaintly  human. 
So,  since  we  crave  a  full  report 
Of  any  tale  a  man  commences. 
We  can't  forgive  that  Clerk  of  Court  ' 
His  reticences.  j 

He  might  have  had  the  wit  to  be 

The  perfect  scribe — 0!  rara  avis!  

And  tell  what  Lincoln  said,  that  he 
Retold  Judge  Davis  ... 

Come  back,  dear  Abe!  O,  glorious 
ghost! 

Revive  for  us   that  courtroom's 
mirthday, 
While  we  sit  round  and  play  the  host 
On  this  your  birthday. 

\Come  back,  dear  Abe!  from  regions 
blest. 

Make  merry  with  your  modern 
scholars! 

We,  too,  would  pay,  to  hear  that  jest. 
At  least  five  dollars. 

•     •  • 

Alas!  alas!  that  jovial  jape  is  de- 
nied to  us,  because  American  letters 
—though  the  States  were  otherwise 
free-were  still  thrall  to  mid-Vic- 
torian inhibitions.  Lincoln  may  have 
been  of  the  earth  earthy,"  but  there 
was  nothing  nasty  in  any  of  his 
stories.  In  these  days,  when  novels 
redolent  of  rotten  stuff  are  hailed  as 
best-sellers,  it  might  be  refreshing  to 
learn  how  comparatively  harmless 
I  this  Lincoln  lapse  really  was. 


Morgan,  Angel a 


When  Nature  Wants  a  Mpn 


Only  melting  and  hammering 
steel  crm  shape  and  temper  ste 
for  fine  use. 


Literature  and  Life 


 By  William  Lyon  Phelps— 

POEM  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


tK  her  volump.  of  poems  called  "Forward 
1  March!"  Angela  Morgan  has  a  virile  poem 
called  "When  Nature  Wants  a  Man."  It  is  a 
spirited  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  an  in- 
genious metrical  scheme  of  rhythms  and  rhymes, 
the  whole  poem  moving  to  martial  music. 

Angela  Morgan  has  published  a  number  of 
volumes  of  verse,  all  of  which  breathe  energy.  It 
would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  her  a  poetess:  she 
is  a  poet. 

HERE  IS  THE  FIRST  STANZA.  For  the  re- 
maining three  stanzas,  consult  the  book  mentioned 
above. 

Only  melting  and  hammering  steel  can  shape 
and  temper  steel  for  fine  use.  Only  struggle  and 
suffering  can  give  a  man  the  qualities  that  en- 
able him  to  render  large  service  to  humanity. 
Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  He  split  rails, 
and  conned  a  few  books  by  the  firelight  in  the 
evening. 

He  became  a  backwoods  lawyer  with  apparently 
no  advantages  or  encouraging  prospects.  But  all 
the  while  he  had  his  visions,  which  ever  became 
nobler;  and  the  adversities  he  knew  but  gave  him 
the  deeper  sympathy  for  others  and  the  wider 
and  stead.ier  outlook  on  humap  problems. 


Morris,  Myrtle  J. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


"Who  studied  by  the  firelight's  glow..." 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Who  studied  by  the  firelight's  glow 
In  a  log  cabin  long  ago? 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  helped  split  rails  and  chop  the  wood, 
And  obeyed  his  parents  as  children  should? 
Good  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  could  wrestle,  and  jump,  and  run, 
And  in  a  race  'most  always  won? 
Strong  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  was  so  honest  he  won  great  fame. 

And  was  called  "Honest  Abe"  for  a  nickname. 

Honest  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  was  so  kind  he  could  not  bear 
To  see  a  suffering  creature  anywhere? 
Kind  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  set  his  colored  brothers  free 
From  the  injustice  of  slavery? 
Brave  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  loved  his  country,  and  served  her  well? 
Of  whose  great  deeds  do  we  now  tell? 
Great  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who,  in  answer  to  his  country's  call, 

Became  our  sixteenth  President  —  loved  by  all? 

Our  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  was  mourned  by  all  the  world? 

At  whose  sad  death  were  all  flags  furled? 

Dear  Abraham  Lincoln. 

—  Myrtle  J.  Morris,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Moxon,  Frederick  The  Patient  Lincoln  "His  was  the  patience  of 

a  soul  deep  set" 
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His  was  the  patience  of  a  soul  deep  set, 
Gripping  the  everlasting  roots  of  Right, 
Far  struck  below  the  superficial-  sight 
Of  partial  vision.  Fast  he  held,  nor  let 
The  storm  around  him  make  his  faith 
forget 

The  hidden  strength  of  Justice,  m  whose 
might 

He  wrought  for  peace,  and  through  the 

darkest  night 
Saw  the  clear  issue— Wrong  must  pay 
its  debt. 

Still  stands  the  Law.  Nor  Terror,  starkly 

grim. 

Nor  specious  Fallacy,  to  fools  addressed, 
Nor  Folly's  brood,  usurping  Freedoms  | 

nest,  I 
Can  foil  the  ancient  certitude,  nor  dim 
Its  plain  and  fateful  meaning  known  to  , 

him  .  t 

Whose   patience   was   a  passion,  sen 

possessed. 

—  Frederick  Moxon. 
 -/ 


M*Bee,  Del 


A  Man  ^amed  Lincoln 


"One  Upon  a  time 


A  LINE  0^  TYPE  OR  TWO 


Heiit  to  the  Line,  let  the 

quips  fall  ivhere  Ihey  may.  ■^,  g. 


iA  touch  of  the  'prevalent  malady  compels  the ; 
Linemaster  to  turn  the  whole  column  over  to  7usj 
contributors  while  he  is  in  retirement  for  a| 
couple  of  days  or  so.l  I 

A  MAN  NAMED  ABE.  .  j 

Once  upon  a  time 

There  was  a  man  named  Abe. 

A  plain  man  and  simple, 

A  tall,  strong,  quiet  man, 

A  man  who  loved  the  people, 

A  man  who  loved  God. 

Thank  you  jor  giving  us  Abe,  Lord. 

Today,  in  the  year  1944, 

We  need  another  Abe,  Lord. 

We  need  many  Abes,  Lord, 

Abes  who  love  the  people, 

Abes  with  evan  greater  wisdom  than  the 

first  Abe,  Lord. 
For  today  a  mighty  war  rages, 
I       A  war  mightier  than  Abe  ever  dreamed  of. 
Flames  of  hatred  sear  the  sky. 
Destruction  and  death  walk  on  the  earth, 
A  giant  murderer  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
Because  man  hateth  man. 

Give  us  Abes,  Lord. 
Abes  who  love  man,  , 
Abes  who  love  God. 
Abes  who  have  wisdom—  _ 
I        Wisdom  to  bring  freedom, 

Wisdom  to  bring  brotherhood, 

Wisdom  to  bring  peace 

To  all  the  peoples  of  the  w-orld. 


Hear  this  our  pica,  0  Lord.        Del  M'Rce. 


M\xir,  Marion 


LINCOLIT'S  BIROHDAY 


"Between  the  mist  and  snow 
he  saw  the  light;" 


Lincoln's  Birthday. 

Between  the  mist  and  snow  he  saw  the  light ; 
In  a  wide  land,  so  wide,  the  Western  Star 
Was  lost  in  forest,  as  the  people  are 

Who  seek  to  blaze  a  pathway  for  the  Right ; 

There,  in  the  passing  of  the  winter's  night. 

Vague  shadows  haunted  him,  like  shapes  of  war. 
When  overhanging  tempests  tried  to  scar 

The  tiny  hearth  that  made  a  beacon  bright. 

Around  him  echoed  elemental  cries 

Of  aerial  Titans  struggling  in  the  void; 
Baffled  and  broken,  banished,  not  destroyed ; 
And  taught  him,  as  he  brooded,  to  despise 
The  baubles  of  the  world— incalculably  wise, 
Worthy  of  trust,  and  not  to  be  decoyed, 
Strong  Son  of  Circumstance,  his  power  to  rise 
Was,  like  the  lark,  from  marshes  to  the  skies ; 

— Marion  Muir. 


N.  D.  Special  Day  Program  1913 


Mundy,  Lucy  Abraliajn  Lincoln  "If  I  coiold  paint  the 

landscaiDe  of  his  soul" 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
If  I  could  paint  the  landscape  of  his  soul, 
I'd  not  choose  pastel — amber,  mauve  and 

rose ;  ; 
Nor  water  colors,  mingling  in  repose; 
But  rich,  deep  oils  that  shout  a  Carmagnole: 
Deep   greens   that   hold   the   strength  of 

verdant  hours: 
And  reds  that  thrill  the  days,  ins[)ire  the 

morrows ; 

Deep    purples    drinking    glory    down  to 
sorrows ; 

And  blues  that  sing  of  hope's  undying 
flowers. 

Time  has  not  bleached,  but  has  intensified 
The  ardent  colors  of  his  sovereign  soul. 
Though  in  Life's  crucible  Death  took  its  toll. 
The  living  gold  remains — a  Nation's  pride: 
His  words  and  deeds  live  on  in  shades  of 
light. 

Like    multicolored    rays    that    spray  the 
night! 

Lucy  Mundy 


i«iurray,  James  Austin  Own '!Aub^'  Lincoln  "Fair  Nature's  sculptor  paused  one  day 

and  sadly  looked  around," 


THE  BOOIVVILLE  ENQUIREB    X  -    '  ^-    '  '^^  ] 


OUR  OWN  "ABE"  LINCOLN 

Bs  James  Austin  Murray 


Fair  Nature's  sculptor  paused  one  day  and  sadly  looked  around 
At  myriad  forms  of  human  clay  in  which  her  gifts  were  hound; 

Rulers  and  statesmen  militant  cumhered  the  hall  of  fame, 

But  not  a  single  occupant  seemed  worthy  of  the  name. 

When  suddenly,  her  saddened  face  shone  with  surprising  light.  >  .- 

She  spoke:  "This  is  the  time  and  place  to  mould  a  Man  aright." 

A  soldier's  courage  she  combined  with  boundless  sympathy. 
And  (hoon  to  slaves  of  all  mankind)  great  love  of  Liberty. 

From  blighting  Prejudices  and  Spite  she  drew  no  single  grain. 
In  Nature's  Champion  of  Right  you  look  for  them  in  vain. 

She  searched  not  Harvard  halls  nor  Yale  for  W/isdom's  germ  refined 
But  sought  a  lowly  backwoods  trail  among  Earth's  common  kind. 

For  there,  she  found  no  kingly  stock,  no  pride  of  ancestry. 
No  kin  from  hallowed  Plymouth  Rock,  no  vaunted  pedigree. 

The  Sculptor  formed  her  mould  of  clay,  a  gaunt  ungainly  frame. 
And  Nature  brought  to  life  that  day  "Abe"  Lincoln!  Bless  his  name. 

The  Grand  Chorus 

To  him.  who  found  the  People's  heart  and  gently  touched  the  strings. 
Who  sweetly  swelled  the  chorus  part  and  loved  the  common  things. 

We  raise  our  voice  with  Uncle  Sam  in  jutoilee  and  song, 
A  chorus.  Father  Abraham  A  hundred  million  strong! 


Murray,  Margaret  Our  Lincoln  "He  sits  alone,  the  noisey 

National  Republic,  February,  1928.  throrxg  apart  — " 


Statue  of  Lincoln  In  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Our  Lincoln 

By  Margaret  Murray 

He  sits  clone,  the  noisy  throng  apart 
And  gazes  down  the  coming  ages  far; 

He  feels  the  throbbing  of  man-kind's  torn  heart 
And  wears  upon  his  face  deep  sorrow's  scar. 

A  shining  shaft,  across  the  silver  lake, 

Uplifts  the  eyes  to  Heaven's  dazzling  light. 

And  thoughts  of  greatness  at  the  sight  awake. 
While  man  shrinks  small  below  its  towering  height. 

That  lofty  shaft,  bright  shining  in  the  sun, 
To  times  remote  shall  speak  a  glorious  name, 

The  deathless  name  of  stately  Washington, 
No  age  can  didl  the  luster  of  his  fame. 

From  shining  shaft  we  turn,  as  children  leave 
Their  play  to  gather  at  the  knee  of  one 

ir/jo  shares  their  little  sorrows,  when  they  grieve, 
And  soothes  their  spirits  when  the  day  is  done. 

Within  the  shadow  of  this  quiet  place 

Once  more  we  come  to  mutely  stand  and  wait; 

And,  looking  on  the  gentle,  rugged  face, 
Our  spirits  bow  as  in  a  presence  great. 

Beloved  of  ages,  still  he  sits  alone. 

The  feverish  striving  of  the  crowd  apart, 

The  simple  majesty  of  Truth  his  throne. 
Our  own  dear  Lincoln  of  the  kindly  heart. 


Murray,  Margaret 


Our  Lincoln 


*>He  sits  alone 


OUR  LINCOLN 

By  Margaret  Murray 

He  sits  alone,  the  noisy  throng  apart 
And  gazes  down  the  coming  ages  far; 

He  feels  the  throbbing  of  man-kind's  torn  heart 
And  wears  upon  his  face  deep  sorrow's  scar. 

A  shining  shaft,  across  the  silver  lake, 

Uplifts  the  eyes  to  Heaven's  dazzling  light, 

And  thoughts  of  greatness  at  the  sight  awake, 
While  man  shrinks  small  below  its  towering 
height. 

That  lofty  shaft,  bright  shining  in  the  sun, 
To  times  remote  shall  speak  a  glorious  name. 

The  deathless  name  of  stately  Washington, 
No  age  can  dull  the  luster  of  his  fame. 

From  shining  shaft  we  turn,  as  children  leave 
Their  play  to  gather  at  the  knee  of  one 

Who  shares  their  little  sorrows,  when  they  grieve. 
And  soothes  their  spirits  when  the  day  is  done. 

Within  the  shadow  of  this  quiet  place 

Once  more  we  come  to  mutely  stand  and  wait ; 

And,  looking  on  the  gentle,  rugged  face. 
Our  spirits  bow  as  in  a  presence  great. 

Beloved  of  ages,  still  he  sits  alone, 

The  feverish  striving  of  the  crowd  apart. 

The  simple  majesty  of  Truth  his  throne, 

Our  own  dear  Lincoln  of  the  kindly  heart. 

— National  Republic. 


Murray,  Margaret 


OUR  LIl^'COLN 


"HE  sits  alone,  the  noisy  throng 
apart" 


OUR  LINCOLN 

By  MARGARET  MURRAY 

HE    SITS    alone,  the  noisy  throng- 
apart 

And  gazes  down  the  coming  ages  far; 

He  feels  the  throbbing  of  mankind's 
torn  heart 
And  wears  upon  his  face  deep  sor- 
row's scar. 

A  shining  shaft,  across  the  silver  lake, 
Uplifts  the  eyes  to  Heaven's  dazzling 
light, 

And  thoughts  of  greatness  at  the  sight 
awake, 

While  man  shrinks  small  below  its 
towering  height. 

That  lofty  shaft,  bright  shining  in  the 
sun. 

To  times  remote  shall  speak  a  glori- 
ous name. 
The  deathless  name  of  stately  Wash- 
ington, 

No  age  can  dull  the  luster  of  his 
fame. 

From  shining  shaft  we  turn,  as  chil- 
dren leave 
Their  play  to  gather  at  the  knee  of 
one 

Who  shares  their  little  sorrows,  when 
they  grieve. 
And  soothes  their  spirits  when  the 
day  is  done. 

Within  the  shadow  of  this  quiet  place 
Once  more  we  come  to  mutely  stand 
and  wait; 

And,  looking  on  the  gentle,  rugged 
face, 

Our  spirits  bow  as  In  a  presence 
great. 

Beloved  of  ages,  still  he  sits  alone, 
The  feverish  striving  of  the  crowd 
apart. 

The    simple    majesty    of    Truth  his 
throne, 

Our  own  dear  Lincoln  of  the  kindly 
heart. 

— National  Republic- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
"Kentucky  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 

LINCOLN 

From  out'  the  fading  mi'its  of  war  two  shapes 

appear  today, 
With  clasped  hands  bridging  o'er  the  gulf  where 

rolled  the  civic  fray — 
The  commoner,  whose  wisdom  made  a  nation 

truly  great, 

And    he    who    taught    his    hosts    to    love  the 
sovereignty  of  State;   


JEFFERSON  DAVIS 
North,  and  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  South." 

AND  DAVIS 

And  both  were  of  Kentucky's  soil,  divided  though 
they  stood. 

And   each   believed   his   cause   was   worth  its 

baptism  of  blood; 
But  now  the  stress  of  war  is  gone,  and  from  its 

clouds  appear 
Our  reunited  sons  again — in  spirit  both  are  here. 

— Chas.  Hamilton  Musgrove 


Oh  glorious  banner  that  heavens  adorn, 
f'orever  thou'lt  float  on  the  breeze  of  the 
-  morn, 

ffhy  triumph  be  glorious,  thy  destiny 
long, 

The  pride  of  the  nation,  the  theme  of 
hef  song. 

\. 

When  theVoice  of  the  eagle  is  heard  in 
the  Sky  / 

Invaders  an^  rebels  in.ferror  will  fly, 

For  she  soars  high  and  proudly,  with 
white,  blue  and  red. 

Since  the  palnjetto'  flag,  with  her  ser- 
pents, is  'de?td. 

Yes,  bright  bonily  banner  that  waves  in 
the  air 

No  foe,  none  whatever,  thy  beauty  shall 
mar. 

For  our  motto  shall  be,  till  our  last  vital 
breath, 

Our  flag  and  our  country,  and  victory  or 
death.  ,i 

We'll  dtive  all  thy  foes  froift^^freedom's 
bright  land,  ' 

And  ever  Columbia  a  nation  will  stand. 

Whilst  thou  bonny  flag  shalt  obntinue  to 
wave  t 

O'er  a  land  that  is  free  and  her'  sons  ever 
brave. 


LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  DESTINY. 

This  beautiful  land  was  destined  by  crea- 
tion 

For  freedom  and  liberty  in  every  state. 
A  haven  for  all  the  oppressed  of  each 
nation, 

Where  all  men  can  worship  as  con- 
science dictates. 

But  men,  cruel  men,  God's  own  purpose 
perverted. 
Made  laws  of  oppression  their  own 
hands  to  save. 

A  part  of  the  state  were  to  slavery  con- 
verted. 

The  negro  was  forced  to  work  as  a 
slave. 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  shorn  of  her 
glory, 

Came  down  from  her  throne  and  in 
horror  did  stand. 


To  God  she  related  her  sorrowful  story, 
How  she  was  dethroned  by  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

She  prayed  to  the  Father  to  change  this 
condition, 

That  she  might  ascend  to  her  lovely 
white  throne. 
To  turn  this  dear  land  from  the  road  to 
perdition. 

That  freedom  might  claim  this  fair 
land  as  her  own. 

"Oh,  Father;  to  sit  on  my  throne  for 
this  nation 
Would  be  inconsistent    and  freedom 
despoil ; 

Bring  shame  and  reproach  to  that  ex- 
alted station. 
You  never,  can  never,  mix  water  with 
oil." 

She  then  said  in  anguish  and  plaintively 

tender, 

"I  cannot  be  goddess  while  slavery 
remains. 

If  thou  art  in  truth  this  fair  nation's 
defender, 

Oh,  come  to  her  rescue,  and  loosen  her 
chains." 

The  heart  of  the  Father  was  moved  be- 
yond measure. 
To  rescue  the  nation  the  time  was  at 
hand, 

Imbued  with  compassion  he  acted  with 
pleasure. 

And  raised  up  a  Moses  to  free  this  fair 
land. 

He  brought  forth  a  child  midst  the  ranks 

of  the  lowly 
And  reared  him  where  poverty  lurked 

at  the  door. 
He  there  learned  to  know  honest  labor 

is  holy ; 

His  heart  was  imbued  with  a  love  for 
the  poor. 

His  great  heart  with  sympathy  full  to 
o'er  flowing, — 
A  champion  of  freedom  in  youth  he 
had  been, — 
Proclaiming  all  men   were  born  free, 
plainly  showing 
That  justice  demands  equal  rights  for 
all  men. 
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His  beacon  was  justice,  his  talisman 
honor, 

His  password,  progression ;  and  wis- 
dom his  guide, 
He  scorned  to  acquiesce  in  acts  of  dis- 
honor. 

Do  good  to  all  men  was  his  motto — 
his  pride. 

His  voice  as  the  champion  of  freedom 
was  heeded, 
By  lovers  of  freedom  wherever  he 
went ; 

They  hailed  him  with  joy  as  the  Moses 
then  needed. 
And  called  him  to  rule  as  God's  own 
President. 

The  bonds  of  the  nation  were  then  rent 
asunder, 

By  lovers  of  slavery,  who  dared  to 
declare, 

A  great  revolution,  a  pro-slavery  blunder. 
Of  blood  shed  and  carnage  and  hor- 
rors of  war. 

The  Mcses  at  hand  as  the  head  of  the 
nation. 

The  ship  of  state  steered  over  war's 

bloody  waves. 
She  floated  triumphant   through  war's 

desolation, 
And  landed  to  freedom  her  millions 

of  slaves. 

The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  now  in  her 
glory. 

Is  seated  again  on  her  lovely  white 
throne. 

And  greeting  the  world  with  her  won- 
derful story. 
How  freedom  triumphed  in  a  land  of 
her  own. 

Oh,  lovers  of  liberty — sons  of  this  na- 
tion— 

Rejoice  in  your  God-given  freedom 
today ; 

As  guardians  of  freedom  you're  now  on 
probation. 
Oh,  guard  it  with  care,  that  it  ne'er 
pas.s  away. 

Oh,  Lincoln,  thy  name  is  a  lamp  for  all 
nations ; 

Beloved  and  revered  in  the  land  of  thy 
birth ; 


M  S 

  f 

A  beacon  of  light  for  all  men  in  all  sta-  y 
tions,  r 
Thy  fame  is  resounding  all  over  the 
earth.  i 


ROOSEVELT,  THE  PEOPLE'S 
PRESIDENT. 

Written  while  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  time  is  here  when  every  man  should 

party  throw  aside. 
And  vote  for  brave  and  honest  men  the 

ship  of  state  to  guide. 
Such  men  as  Folk,  and  Roosevelt,  then 

she  to  success  would  glide. 
And  grafters  be  scarce  throughout  the 

nation. 

He  stands  for  all  the  people's  rights,  his 
nerve  and  will  are  great — 

He's  using  all  his  force  to  regulate  the 
railroad  rates. 

And  stop  those  corporations  granting  un- 
just freight  rebates. 
So  all  can  have  justice  in  the  nation. 

This  nation  is  accursed  with  many  '  usts 

in  her  confines. 
Absorbing  all  th-  ]  -jfits  of  the^Jorg^v^jj 

fields  and  mi  •  -    — _ 

pu.  yc*.-  Uncle  ^^l.-.  to" work  to ~ 

burst  unjust  combines. 
And  let  justice  reign  throughout  the 

nation. 

The  great  insurance  companies  are  found 

to  have  no  soul. 
Absorbing  all  the   profits,  while  their 

patrons  they  cajole, 
But  Roosevelt  says,  the  powers  that  be, 

those  rascals  must  control. 
And  stop  disgrace  within  the  nation. 

Our  navy  is  superlative,  her  fame  ex- 
tending far. 

Her  past  success  the  joy  and  pride  of 
many  a  veteran  tar, 

And  Roosevelt  wants  to  keep  her  up  in 
superb  shape  for  war. 
Insuring  the  peace  of  this  great  nation. 

The  Philippines  are  struggling  from  mis- 
for1;uncs  of  the  past, 

Advancing  and  progressing  in  civiliza- 
tion fast,  , 
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Resort  to  murder,  pillage,  theft. 
Oh  there,  is  red  hot  hell. 

Where  rum  and  brandy,  whiskey,  beer, 
Are  sold  and  drunk  through  license  fair, 
The  hottest  hell  we  have  is  there, 
For  there's  a  burning  hell. 

When  after  death  the  spirit  sees, 
Neglected  opportunities. 
Remorse  will  then  his  conscience  seize, 
And  that  will  be  his  hell. 

He'll  occupy  a  lower  sphere. 
Than  those  who  have  their  conscience 
clear. 

But  he  can  climb  to  stations  higher. 
By  striving  to  do  well. 


WHAT  IS  HEAVEN? 

Heaven  is  a  condition  sweet, 
Of  love  and  harmony  replete, 
You'll  find  it  where  all  good  souls  meet, 
'Tis  a  happy  condition. 

'Tis  sympathy  for  worthy  poor, 
A  helping  hand  to  tide  them  o'er, 
And  add  unto  their  scanty  store, 
Of  such,  of  such  is  heaven. 


'Tis  friendship  for  all  whom  we  greet, 
No  matter  where,  or  when  we  meet. 
And  help  to  guide  the  indiscreet, 
Of  such,  of  such  is  heaven. 


'Tis.  love  for  all  humanity. 
Though  white  or  black,  or  bond  or  free 
All  brothers  for  eternity, 

Of  such,  of  such  is  heaven. 

'Tis  truth  and  charity  and  love, 
Eternal  justice  from  above, 
For  all  mankind  who  live  and  move. 
Of  such,  of  such  is  heaven. 

Then  if  you  dwell  in  heavenly  land, 
You  by  the  golden  rule  must  stand, 
Give  each  and  all  a  brother's  hand. 
For  such,  for  such  is  heaven. 


WHERE  IS  HEAVEN? 

Where  father,  mother,  daughter,  son. 
Have  love  and  kindness  for  each  one, 
And  all  are  true  as  noonday  sun, 
Oh  there,  oh  there  is  heaven. 


Where  each  their  every  cross  doth  bear, 
No  evil  thoughts  their  lives  to  mar. 
And  each  their  brothers'  trials  share, 
Oh  there,  oh  there  is  heaven. 

If  on  the  land  we  do  reside, 
Or  sail  the  ocean's  rolling  tide, 
H  peace  and  harmony  abide, 

Oh  there,  oh  there,  is  heaven. 

When  on  the  tropics  fruitful  land, 
Or  on  the  frigid,  barren  strand, 
If  love  directs  each  thought  and  hand. 
Oh  there,  oh  there  is  heaven. 

If  every  one  their  cross  would  bear, 
The  golden  rule,  their  actions  square, 
Be  ruled  by  love  no  matter  where. 

The  whole  world  would  be  heaven. 

And  when  we  all  pass  over  there, 
All  who  have  done  their  duty  here, 
Are  full  of  love  and  conscience  clear, 
Will  have  a  home  in  heaven. 

For  heaven  is  in  every  place, 
Where  love  and  harmony  and  grace 
Abound  among  the  human  race. 
On  earth  also  in  heaven. 


EULOGY  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOL 

The  eight  fullozving  poems  ivere  zvritten 
by  John  Grove  Myers,  the  father  of  the 
author,  John  P.  Myers.  The  eulogy 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  one  en- 
titled "The  Great  Rebellion,"  were 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Emancipator. 

This  glorious  nation  mourns  her  chief, 
All  patriots  are  bowed  with  grief ; 
His  glorious  work  hath  given  relief, 
He  died  for  liberty. 

Ye  patriots  of  every  state. 
Give  praise  to  Abraham  the  Great, 
'Twas  he  who  opened  freedom's  gate. 
To  make  the  states  all  free. 

He  climbed  to  fame  through  national 
strife. 

From  out  the  common  walks  of  life, 
When  freedom  was  with  dangers  rife, 
He  pleaded  freedom's  cause. 
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Through  him  the  ruling  powers  Lhat  be, 
Proclaimed  this  nation's  jubilee, 
That  every  slave  should  be  set  free, 
And  help  to  make  our  laws. 

Historians  will  record  his  fame, 
And  infants  learn  to  lisp  his  name. 
Despots  and  tyrants  blush  for  shame. 
To  read  his  history. 

God's  chosen  instrument  was  he, 
Proclaiming  peace  and  liberty, 
All  honor  to  his  memory. 
He  died  the  slaves  to  free. 

He  played  for  liberty  a  part, 
That  gained  his  country's  thankful  heart. 
He's  there  enshrined  to  ne'er  depart, 
He  was  God's  blessing  sent. 

It  was  his  policy  to  see. 
That  man  should  everywhere  be  free, 
Enjoying  life  and  liberty. 
That  made  him  president. 

At  freedom's  shrine  he  ever  bowed, 
His  voice  for  freedom  sounding  loud. 
His  wish  to  free  all  men  he  vowed, 
And  sealed  it  with  his  blood. 

He  left  behind  a  glorious  name. 
Emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 
'Twill  ever  shine  a  dazzling  flame, 
A  lamp  of  liberty. 

He  was  beloved  by  many  men, 
His  peer  few  men  have  ever  been, 
A  glorious  theme  for  poet's  pen, 
A  patriot  true  and  good. 

O,  parents  to  your  children  tell. 
How  glorious  this  martyr  fell. 
That  ever  in  their  hearts  may  dwell, 
A  love  for  liberty. 


THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 

This  song  was  written  by  John  Grove 
Myers,  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Air,  Lafayette  Quickstep. 

The  great  rebellion's  overthrown, 
The  battle's  fought,  the  victory's  won. 
And  slavery's  dead,  and^  secession. 
Forever,  we  pray. 


Our  banner  waves  in  proud  array. 
From  Mexico  to  Florida, 
In  every  state  that  went  astray. 
Hurrah !    hurrah ! !  hurrah ! ! ! 

The  wayward  sister  states  that  erred. 
Not  one  is  lost  or  disappeared — 
The  Union's  safe  for  which  we  feared, 
And  peace  crowns  the  day. 

Ye  loyal,  faithful,  conquering  band. 
Who  fought  and  bled  for  freedom's  land, 
Immortalized  your  names  will  stand 
Till  time  shall  fade  away. 

Ye  gallant  sons  of  Washington, 
A  glorious  piece  of  work  you've  done; 
Enjoy  the  peace  your  valor  won. 
And  feast  and  sport  and  play. 

Your  gallantry  has  won  a  fame 
That's  brilliant  like  a  dazzling  flame. 
The  traitors  all  you've  put  to  shame — 
You've  well  made  it  pay ! 

Sit  down  and  rest  and  take  your  ease. 
And  bathe  and  bask  in  Freedom's  breeze, 
And  marry  any  one  you  please — 

Some  sweet  lady  gay. 

The  ladies  now  can  dry  their  tears. 
And  kiss  the  illustrious  volunteers. 
And  parted  loves  embrace  their  dears, 
O  !  happy,  happy  day ! 

Old  Jeff,  they  say  in  wild  dismay. 
Adorned  himself  in  woman's  'ray, 
And  undertook  to  run  away 
Into  old  Mexico. 

But  Col.  Pritchard's  Yankee  band. 
Too  swift  on  foot  for  Jeff^'s  command, 
Detained  his  hoops  and  made  him  stand, 
And  will  not  let  him  go. 

So  hang  him  up  in  effigy 
Upon  a  sour  apple  tree. 
So  high  that  everyone  can  see, 
And  there  let  him  be. 

And  if  again  a  foe  annoys, 
Send  a  dispatch  to  Illinois — 
The  banner  state  for  lighting  boys 
In  every  emergency. 

Our  banner  waves  triumphantly 
Upon  the  gulfs — upon  the  sea — 


Myers ,  Karl 


II'  ABP.AKAlvi  LIKGOLH  GuULD  TALK  To  Y^U 


"If  Abraham  Lincoln  could 
talk  to  you  


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

There  was  no  objection 

and  responsibility  to  represent  ^® 

B^e'SSr^Ui^lr^s^  S^tiST'^- 
time  appropriately  safto  SJmemiSw^th'f^''* 
mothers  have  bepn  th«  irTc^J!??-     ^  °^       House  tha« 

now  of  the  modest  mAer  covSTSfh^  ?°i  thmiine 
«  a^MJJsMe  ^  west  Vi^nHf^C  SeJIM 
Arthur  Brisbane  wrote  this  morning- 

cor^?Ss.^K^y!^ra"°^^  -  ^^^^^  Lin- 

mother.  ^  *  ^ood  day  to  honor  him  and  his 

Of  He^iicS!  ^cf  therf  l^s  Ka?Mv~ 
my  State,  a  young  man  cnnnlS  n.^tf '.^        ^*"^^a<^  of 
posed  and  sent  me  SSv  touS^S'.    ^^^^^  ^  com- 
ham  Ijncoln  ca^in2^f,  w      L^'','^  ""^^^  ""^s  of  Abra- 
for  a  momeSi  i\T^fJl%lf!f^^^^^ 
less  times  in  which  we  live.  -  ^Jif^^  i^^ 


\ 


With  the  permission  of  the  House— it  will  take  onlv  a 
moment-I  shall  read  this  poem  which  he  sS  me  this 
mormng,  called  "If  Abraham  Lincoln  Could  S  to  You!" 

IF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  COULD  TALK  TO  YOU 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  could  talk  to  you 

Over  the  radiophone  tonight 
Could  for  a  moment  the  veil  step  through, 

out  of  the  silence  and  far  skies  bright, 
Gentle  and  great  as  of  old— what  then.  ' 
c.r?^^<  ^i^eme  of  his  speech  would  be? 

M,^H^nS'  P^5^^^^^«-  to  the  sons  of  man, 

Muddled  and  restless,  beyond  the  sea? 

Haply  a  word  on  affairs  of  state 

Out  of  his  storehouse  of  wisdom  rare? 
Maybe  a  fling  at  the  low  birth  rate' 

Pleas  for  the  virtues  of  days  that  were? 
Making  orations  inspired  and  grave 
Ca2fn'^^v?^°"       seconds  he'd  speed  away. 
Casting  his  pearls  on  the  wireless  wave 

unto  all  people  and  nations?  Nay. 
Somehow  I  fancy  him  standing  here. 

Knowing  the  heart  of  the  world  is  sad. 
Spinning  a  yam  of  the  yesteryear. 

Telling  a  story  to  make  us  glad. 

imng  spirit  of  a  great  American,  who  was  great  not  so 
much  because  of  the  brilliance  of  his  mind  buT  beca^^e  S 
his  gentleness,  his  depth  of  understanding,  his  capSt?  for 

nSd       ^"""1'^  guidan^  Of l^seVho 

needed  a  helping  hand.  [Applause.] 


Xyers,  Karl 
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eration  of  this  question  by  tlie  Committee 
on  Rules  and  a  recommendation  from 
that  committee  to  the  House  and  in  view 
of  the  impropriety  of  referring  to  them 
as  "gentlemen",  might  we  not  agree  to 
establish  a  custom  for  the  time  being  and 
refer  to  them  as  either  "ladies"  or  "gen- 
tlewomen"? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
m.ay  proceed  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  he  has  not  heard  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  as  yet. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning,  this  proposition  is  not  covered 
by  any  rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  But  the  reason  I  refer 
to  one  of  them  as  the  "lady"  is  that  I 
think  it  is  a  little  more  dignified.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Michener]  that  it  is  not  quite  so  cum- 
bersome. I  should  like  to  see  the  cus- 
tom established  of  referring  to  them  as 
ladies  from  now  on. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  the  fact  that  some  refer- 
ence other  than  "gentleman"  should  be 
made  when  referring  to  them? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  expect  to  call  the  men 
gentlemen  as  I  always  have  done.  I 
think  that  the  ladies  of  the  House  should 
be  addressed  as  "the  lady  from  such  and 
such  a  State."  We  refer  to  other  women 
as  ladies  when  introducing  them,  or  ad- 
dress them,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  treat  our  colleagues  of  the 
opposite  sex  with  the  same  respect. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  who  brought  this  ques- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  House  if  this 
is  an  indication  of  his  endorsement  of 
the  equal-rights  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
prefer  not  to  have  my  remarks  cluttered 
up  with  extraneous  matter  no  matter 
how  important  it  is.  The  gentleman 
[  from  Mississippi,  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
suggest,  may  answer  it  "Yes"  or  "No" 
and  then  let  it  go. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  This  proposition  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  merely  a  question  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  address  lady  col- 
leagues— whether  we  address  one  of  them 
as  a  "lady"  or  as  a  "gentlewoman." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know,  but  we 
are  discussing  a  very  serious  matter 
which  confronts  the  House. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  address  one  of  our  lady  Members  as  a 
"gentlewoman,"  when  you  refer  to  her 
as  a  "lady"  every  time  you  address  her 
or  introduce  her,  outside  the  House.  You 
use  the  term  "lady"  when  referring  to 
your  wife,  your  mother,  or  your  sister, 
and  I  submit  that  the  lady  Members  of 


this  House  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  courtesy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  serious  matter  was  that  not 
only  the  Members  of  the  House  but  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  who  are 
interested  in  the  orderly  procedure  of 
the  House  in  wartime  might  receive  a 
lot  of  relaxation  if  they  also  considered 
it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  made  any 
ruling  on  this  matter  or  given  any  di- 
rections to  the  ofiBcial  reports  of  de- 
bate? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  that  the  Chair 
remembers. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  this  ques- 
tion and  perhaps  will  take  the  advice  of 
the  majority  leader  and  confer  with  the 
ladies  to  see  whether  they  can  agree  be- 
tween themselves,  which  they  generally 
always  do,  especially  those  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  as  to  how  they  feel 
about  this  matter. 

Unfortunately  we  have  a  few  minor 
matters  before  the  Rules  Committee,  such 
as  the  George  bill,  the  Commodity  credit 
biU,  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill;  about  50 
other  applications  for  rules  on  bills,  reso- 
lutions and  joint  resolutions  and  between 
40  and  50  investigating  resolutions  upon 
which  hearings  have  been  requested.  If, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Rankin]  has  stated,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  accord  a  F-oper  salu- 
tation to  the  ladies  of  the  House — 
whether  it  be  "gentlewoman,"  "gentle- 
lady,"  or  "lady,"  I  may  postpone  the 
hearings  on  the  mentioned  rules,  bills, 
and  resolutions  and  caU  a  meeting  of  the 
ladies  to  obtain  their  feelings  and  views 
in  the  matter,  after  which  I  may  call  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  consider  the  changing  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  make  clear  how  the 
ladies  should  be  addressed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of- the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativeg  of  Arkansas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


NANCY  HANKS,  MOTHER  OP  LINCOLN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12,  1936,  the  late  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, writing  in  his  column  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  said: 

Without  Nancy  Hanks  there  would  have 
been  no  Abraham  Lincoln.  This,  his  birth- 
day, is  a  good  day  to  honor  him  and  his 
mother 

This  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  it  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  pay  honor  to  him 
and  to  his  mother.  I  arose  to  tell  the 
membership  present  that  the  birthplace 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  in  the  congressional  district 
that  I  have  the  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent. She  was  born  in  a  little  hut  near 
Antioch,  Mineral  County,  W.  Va.  Moth- 
ers have  ever  been  the  molders  of  men. 
So  often  they  go  imapplauded.  We  can 
remember  now  the  modest  hillside 
marker  for  this  woman  who  nurtured  a 
great  and  good  President. 

When  we  recall  Nancy  Hanks  and  the 
son  she  bore  I  would  also  like  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  there  is  a  poet,  Karl 
Myers,  an  invalid,  living  at  Parsons,  in 
my  congressional  district.  Several  years 
ago  he  wrote  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
Emancipator,  which  I  feel  is  particularly 
timely  during  this  dark  period.  It  fol- 
lows: 

IF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  COULD  TALK  TO  TOTJ 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  could  talk  to  you 

Over  the  radiophone  tonight, 
Could  for  a  moment  the  veil  step  through. 
Out  of  the  silence  and  far  skies  bright. 

Gentle  and  great  as  of  old — ^what  then, 

Think  you,  the  theme  of  his  speech  would 
•  be? 

Preachings,  perchance,  to  the  sons  of  man, 
Muddled  and  restless,  beyond  the  sea? 

Haply  a  word  on  affairs  of  state. 

Out  of  his  storehouse  of  wisdom  rare? 

Maybe  a  fling  at  the  low  birth  rate? 

Pleas  for  the  virtues  of  days  that  were? 

Making  orations  inspired  and  grave, 

Think  you  the  seconds  he'd  speed  away. 

Casting  his  pearls  on  the  wireless  wave 
Unto  all  people  and  nations?  Nay. 

Somehow  I  fancy  him  standing  here. 
Knowing  the  heart  of  the  world  is  sad. 

Spinning  a  yarn  of  the  yesteryear. 
Telling  a  story  to  make  us  glad. 

I  think  we  pay  tribute  to  Lincoln  not 
so  much  because  of  his  brilliance  of 
mind  but  because  of  his  depth  of  under- 
standing, his  capacity  for  service,  and 
his  humility  of  heart. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  an  editorial  entitled 
"War  Forest  Production." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 
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FEHRUAHI  5ji:i(JNDS  MB 


"In  records  since  the  first  time," 


FEBRUARY  REMINDS  ME- 


IN  RECORDS  since  the  first  of  time, 
(It  has  just  dawned  on  me). 
Each  more-enduring  narrative 
Links  some  one  with  a  tree. 

It  seems  that— faintly— I  recall 
A  fig  tree  that  made  history. 
That  George  chopped  down  a  cherry 
one 

Is  surely  not  a  mystery. 

Abe  Lincoln  carved  on  any  kind- 
Just  so  it  made  a  rail; 
At  least— that's  how  the  story  goes. 
And  it's  a  lasting  tale. 

So,  if  you  want  undying  fame. 
It  really  seems  to  me 
The  sure  route  is  to  get  mixed.up— 
In  some  way — with  a  tree. 

— Lyla  Mtebs. 


